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V. 
Within three years there has been organized and carried into successful opera- 
tion a School for the study of Hebrew by Correspondence. This School, at this 
writing, includes over six hundred clergymen and students. The members of 
the School are of every evangelical denomination. They reside in almost every 
State in the Union, in Canada, in England, in Scotland, in Ireland, in Turkey, in 
China, in Japan, in India. Their sole aim in this work is to attain a thorough 
acquaintance with the Hebrew language. They are interested in all that pertains, 
to this department of study. They desire aid which is not to be found in diction- 
aries and grammars. They will appreciate and obtain profit from the discussion of 
topics, as it comes fresh from the hands of instructors and students. They feel 
bound together by a common tie. Por this class of men, as well as for those 
clergymen and students who are to-day carrying on regular and systematic study 
by themselves, Hebraica is intended. If rightly conducted, it cannot but prove 
to them invaluable. 



To furnish a medium for the discussion of Semitic topics by Semitic scholars, 
to encourage and aid those who are in the .ministry to engage in Semitic study, 
to advance, if possible, the interests, and to increase the efficiency of the Old Testa- 
ment department in our various seminaries, to advocate the introduction of Sem- 
itic studies into our Universities and Colleges, and to form a bond of connection 
between the widely scattered members of the Hebrew Correspondence School, 
Hebraica is sent forth. May it not receive the sympathy and cooperation of all 
who have at heart the cause of higher learning? 



THE HIGHEK OEITIOISM, A WITNESS TO THE CREDIBILITY 
OF THE BIBLICAL NARRATIVE. 

By Hermann L. Strack, Ph. D., Th. Lie, 

Professor of Theology in the University of Berlin. 



Not a few orthodox theologians in Europe, very many in England and America, 
see in the application of the so-called Higher Criticism to the Holy Scriptures of 
the Old and New Testaments, a danger to the faith, and consequently by principle 
stand aloof from all such work. 

Now, it is indeed noteworthy, that the Higher Criticism has had its origin and 
first accomplishment mostly through suggestions which have come from those who 
were heterodox. It were easy to enumerate many examples. In this periodical 
devoted to the study of the Old" Testament and the Hebrew Language, I 
give only three of the many names well known in the history of the Pentateuch 
criticism : Thomas Hobbes, whom Thorschmid* has called the " grand-father of 
all free-thinkers in England," the author of the " Leviathan, or the Matter, Form, 
and Power of a Commonwealth," etc. (London, 1651, Part III., chap. 33); the in- 
ventor of the strange Pre-Adamite hypothesis, Isaac la Peyrere (Systema theolog- 
icum ex Praeadamitarum hypothesi, 1655 [sine toco], IV., cap. 1); and the Jewish 



* " Versuch einer vollstaendigen EngelJaendischen Freydenkerbibliothek, 1765-67.' 
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pantheist, Baruch Spinoza (Tractatus theologico-politicus, 1670, in particular cap. 9). 
But we are not warranted in concluding from this that the Higher Criticism is 
necessarily opposed to a positive, orthodox view ; and least of all may we Protest- 
ants be, from principle, opponents of the Higher Criticism. On the contrary, 
criticism is inquiry, and it is a holy duty of Protestantism to inquire after truth ; 
we should not believe what has been once handed down simply upon authority, 
but we should always still test it for ourselves. He to whom the truth of the 
Christian religion is a fact of experience, independent of external evidences, will 
be able to devote himself to the struggle for knowledge without anxiety respect- 
ing the issue. One is not to despair if it many times seems that the results 
of science work injury to the positive Christian faith. For the fact sug- 
gests itself : either what is now regarded as the result is not true and then will 
come the time of correction or refutation ; or the result is true and then it will 
be made plain that the traditional view was in reality deficient, it may be in the 
dogmatic premises or in the exegesis or in some other relation. 

It has, therefore, given me much joy, that, just as I was about to write this 
short contribution for this new periodical, I should find essentially the preceding 
thoughts expressed in a book just received by me from New York. Charles 
Augustus Briggs, Davenport Professor of Hebrew and the Cognate languages in 
the Union Theological Seminary, New York City, closes the preface of his latest, 
and very recommendable book* with these words : " With an implicit faith in the 
God of the Bible and the power of grace contained in the holy Word ; and with an 
unwavering recognition of the supreme excellence of the written word as the 
mirror of the eternal Logos : and with an entire submission to its authority as 
supreme over all doctrines of men and ecclesiastical decisions, this biblical study 
is submitted to the judgment of the intelligent reader." He who speaks thus is 
sheltered from the reproach of rationalism, of unbelief. And the same eminent 
scholar writes, p. 246, " There is also a prejudice in some quarters against these 
studies and an apprehension as to the results. This prejudice is unreasonable. 
This apprehension is to be deprecated. It is impossible to prevent discussion. 
The church is challenged to meet the issue. It is a call of Providence to conflict 
and to the triumph of evangelical truth. The Divine Word will vindicate itself 
in all parts. These are not the times for negligent Elis or timorous and presump- 
tuous Uzzahs. Brave Samuels and ardent Davids who fear not to employ new 
methods and engage in new enterprises and adapt themselves to altered situa- 
tions, will overcome the Philistines with their own weapons." 

In the following lines, which others, it may be, will follow with more and better, 
I would now seek to show that the results of the Higher- Criticism can be used 
in many ways in favor of the credibility of the biblical accounts. 

The historian rightly considers a fact to be better proved, and therefore to be 
more credible, when testified to by several independent authors, than when only 
one isolated account is at hand. The reports of a single unbiased and intelligent 
eye-witness are, to be sure, worth more than the accounts of several later witness- 
es. But so soon as we concede that the Pentateuch was not written by Moses, the 
very dissimilarity of the original documents incorporated into the Pentateuch is 
serviceable for the re-establishment of its credibility. 



* Biblical Study, its Principles, Methods and History, together with a Catalogue of Books of 
Keference. New York: Scribner's Sons, 1888. XV., 506 pp. 8vo. 
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A redactor who welds together what is entirely contradictory is an irrational, 
injudicious man. Now, those who admit the Pentateuch to have been construct- 
ed out of three or four great codes, extol, almost in a body and on numerous 
occasions, the circumspection, the care, the tact of the redactor. They come, 
therefore, into evident conflict with themselves when they, in many other places, 
affirm that between the individual original documents there are discrepancies and 
even fundamental contrarieties which are irreconcilable. They do not notice what 
follows. A redactor or author (which name may also be preferred) who compiles 
from three or four codes a greater work, will take from each of his sources that 
related in it, which is most evident, most complete, and most suitable to the pur- 
pose of the new work ; he will partly shorten, partly omit the parallel accounts of 
the other sources, in order that there may not be too many, and too long, repeti- 
tions. Out of that document, naturally, which was most detailed in its treatment 
of the priests and ceremonial law, was that exclusively or particularly taken which 
has reference to the priest and the ceremonial law ; and what alluded to the pro- 
phetic spiritual contemplation of history, peculiar to the Jehovistic document, will 
have been mostly omitted, because this last document, was in this respect, more 
detailed and clearer. 

If, now, we have analyzed the Pentateuch, according to determined criteria, 
into its original elements, there will appear to be a greater difference than origi- 
nally existed, between the Priest-codex and the Jehovistic, to speak only of 
the two sources already named ; for of each of these two sources there is wanting 
to us, according to all probability, the most of that wherein it was closely at one 
with the other source. The circumstance that an intelligent man has wrought to- 
gether these diverse documents, is proof that he did not believe in the existence 
of essential differences. Further, we will be able to perceive, in spite of the in- 
complete state in which the original documents are preserved to us, that, as 
regards many an important matter of fact, it was related in more than one of the 
sources (the calling of Moses, the passage of the Israelites through the Bed Sea, 
&c); and that is to us weighty testimony in behalf of the historical reality of the 
leading facts, inasmuch as the diverse sources of the Pentateuch are, if not alto- 
gether, still partly, independent of one another. Weighty testimony, we say ; for, 
in modern times, many inquirers have gone so far as to combat the historical re- 
ality of the unique legislative and prophetic labors of Moses. 

In relation to the Pentateuch analysis, that is, in relation to the question, which 
parts of the Pentateuch belong to the individual original writings, there has 
been lately much progress effected. But even, at the present, unproved state- 
ments are very frequently made ; and the analysis has not come to that degree of 
trustiness and certitude which is necessary, if far-reaching conclusions are to be 
built upon it. 

The results with reference to Genesis are best assured. We may, in particular, 
consider it as beyond doubt, that the beginning of this book, the so-called first 
creation-record (i., l-n.,4«) comes from the Priest-codex, and is only continued 
in chap, v.; on the contrary the section, n., 46, sqq., has its origin in the Jehovist. 
We will not here, at this time, canvass the oft discussed question, as to whether 
and how far differences between these two records of the creation are to be ac- 
knowledged ; but would rather call attention to something else. 

According to the assertion of most of the representatives of the critical tend- 
ency, the Priest-codex knows nothing of a Fall, and stands in this respect in 
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opposition to the Jehovist account. We believe, on the contrary, it may be 
affirmed that the Priest-codex originally contained an account of the entrance of 
sin into the creation and that this was only omitted by the redactor in favor of 
the account of the Jehovist in Gen. in., an account alike detailed and instructive. 
This assertion we will now seek to prove. 

Six times does it say in the first creation-record, speaking of the separate works 
of God, " It was good '' (r., 4, 10, 12, 18, 21, 25); of the entire creation, in consider- 
ation of its completeness, on account of the harmony in which the individual parts 
exist,* and because of the character of the whole which arises from the fact that 
the parts belong together, there occurs the predicate "very good" "7{<0 3"l£3i (i-?Sl). 
This " good," occurring seven times, contains a protest against the view that God 
is the author of evil.f This word therefore points to the time following, points to the 
fact that the creation has not remained very good, or even good. Now, it is, ac- 
cording to my conviction, altogether impossible to accept that in the Priest-codex 
the fifth chapter of Genesis followed directly upon this " good " seven times 
asserted. At the beginning of this chapter it is said : This is the book of the 
Toldoth [generations] of Adam. When God created Adam, he made him in the 
likeness of God(0»n^N D1013) » and when Adam was 130 years old, he be- 
gat in his own likeness, according to his own image ClO^VD 1J"\1JD"D) and called 
his name (the name of the begotten) Seth." Seth's likeness to Adam is not, to be 
sure, expressly set in antithesis to Adam's likeness to God; nevertheless the 
acceptance of a distinction [between them] agrees very well with the wording [of 
the account]. And that in reality a distinction must be made, that between 
this chapter and the first creation-record there comes the loss of the predicate 
"good," of this, T"il3*1 repeating itself throughout the entire fifth chapter with 
shuddering monotony, furnishes proof. The constant repetition of this word 
in each succeeding section! [Glied] is certainly intentional. It reminds that 
death and together with it evil and sorrows have pressed into the world 
and that death ruled (kjlaoifovoe, Rom. v., 14), even over him who should gov- 
ern the earth (Gen. i., 26-28), over man. A genealogical register with this 
refrain cannot have formed the immediate continuation of the first creation- 
record. The origin of evil and sorrow, hence the origin of sin, must also have 
been originally related in the Priest-codex, between the account of the creation 
and Adam's genealogical register. 

Attentive consideration of the fourth verse of the second chapter of Genesis 
likewise furnishes us with proof of this. It is acknowledged by all who concede 
an authority to the critical analysis, that n., 5, sqq., is drawn from the Jehovist, 
and that i., 1-n., 3, belongs to the Priest-codex. But how is it with n., 4 ? Does 
this verse belong wholly to the Priest-codex or wholly to the Jehovi t ; or is it to 
be so divided that the first half of it may belong to the Priest-codex, the second to 
the Jehovist ? 

In order to arrive at a correct judgment, we must take into consideration the 
following points : 

1. The word Toldoth is constantly a superscription not a subscription. This is 



* Compare the Greek kos/zo^, the Latin mundus. 

+ The passage, Is. xlv., 7, is not inconsistent with the above. The interpretation of this verse 
would lead too far here. 

* Only with Enoch does there occur a necessary exception. 
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also true as to JTum. in., 1, and Ruth iv., 18, in which two places alone, outside of 
Genesis, does Toldoth occur with a following genitive.* According to this,. 
v. 4 would belong wholly to the following. 

2. Toldoth is found otherwise only in Elohistic sections, but the following is 
undeniably Jehovistic ; therefore the word Toldoth could not have belonged, at 
least originally, to the following. 

3. Toldoth signifies "begettings ", the following genitive designates the beget- 
ter; for example xi., 27, rnfi fiT^H fT^JO " et ' MEC sunt ea 1 wm g^nerata sunt 
(orta sunt, originem ducunt) a Tarah " [and these are those who were begotten by 
(arise from, derive origin from) Terah]. In what follows upon ♦J^ m'TlD [ so 
and so] the begetting of the ♦J t 7|J is never treated of; but what comes after 
declares: whom ♦J 1 ?£j begat, and mostly indeed through several sections 
[Glieder]; what may have become of the begotten or the most important of 
them ; and beside this, how it may have issued with ♦,j'?£) after the mentioned be- 
getting or begettings. According to this constant usage of the language, nVt^W 
7*1X771 O'D&Tl cannot denote "the origin of the heavens and the earth," can- 
not therefore be the subscription of the section (which latter has been assumed in 
order to avert the conclusion which follows from the fact remarked above sub. 1). 
Eather must these words allude to what has its origin from them (the heaven and 
the earth). 

But does that which follows, as to its contents, answer to this requirement ? I 
believe : Yes. Plants and animals, as we know from chap, i., originated conform- 
ably to God's will by the co-participation of the earth. Man also is created out of 
earth (according to chap. ii.). But it might be objected, that of heaven nothing 
whatever is further said in what follows. Against this, it is to be noted that 
the transposition Q*QJJ>1 t*1K in v. 46 intimates beforehand that the chief con- 
sideration in the mind of the redactor rests upon the earth. And further, we have 
with the very word Toldoth another instance indicating that in the following gen- 
itive something superscriptive is mentioned, of which no further notice will be 
taken in the text : I mean the entirely analogous passage Num. in., 1, sqq., which, 
so far as I know, has never yet been put to this service by any one. The chapter 
begins HSJ'Ol HJlK m'TID H^NV There Moses is mentioned along with 
Aaron in the superscription, because both together were at that time the heads of 
the tribe of Levi, of whose muster record is made in Num. in. But only the 
sons of Aaron are named ; because these only, as forefathers [Stammvaeter] of the 
priests were of significance for the future of the tribe of Levi, while the sons of 
Moses stand back because they belong to the Levite division of the tribe : they are 
not even called by name among the Kohathites (v. 27). 

If we now ask how these three points, which, in the present state of the case, 
stand in opposition to one another, can be equally right, I see no other possibility 
than the supposition that, in the Priest-codex, v., 1 did not follow immediately 
upon the account of the creation (i., 1-n., 3), but that a section, which Jl^XI 
mi'?')]! began, stood between them and related, in other words, what after crea- 
tion first of all befell the thing created, related the Pall of man, an epoch-making 
incident for all the creation. This section has yielded to the Jehovistic account j 
the redactor has left only the superscription and indeed so that he used it as the 
superscription of the Jehovistic narrative, taken up by him and made to follow 



* Elsewhere it invariably has a suffix. 
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immediately after. Why the account of the Priest-codex concerning the fall of 
man, has heen omitted, we naturally cannot now specify ; it can only he presumed 
that it occurred because the Jehovistic account was more detailed and clearer. 

In any case the fact that two written statements of the fall of man, &c, lay he- 
fore the redactor of Genesis, serves to enhance the credibility of the account 
respecting the history of these primitive ages. 



THE INTERMEDIATE SYLLABLE. 

By Professor T. J. Dodd, 

Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 



Questions about the Intermediate Syllable arise in the minds of all beginners 
whose attention has once been called to the subject. There are numbers who 
have no difficulty here because they have never learned the existence of such a 
syllable. Many of the grammars in common use make no mention of it; — others 
merely signify that the syllable exists, but do not give sufficient information even 
to arouse curiosity or to stir up difficulty. It is not surprising that the older 
Manuals such as those of Buxtorf , Reineccius, Opitius, and the like, should have 
nothing to say about the subject, — nor need we expect to find a treatment of it in 
such brief compends as those of Jones, Wolfe, Tregelles, Arnold, Merowitz, Mann- 
heimer and Deutsch; but that such authors as Lee, Nordheimer and Kalisch 
should have passed the matter by in absolute silence or have given it so little re- 
cognition that one is at a loss to seek it in their books, may well excite astonish- 
ment. Of those writers, such as Ewald, Gesenius, Bickell, and Green, who have 
mentioned this syllable, Green alone seems to have recognized its importance, and 
he fails to give a complete, satisfactory account of it. Ewald has only a few lines 
devoted to it, telling us in general terms that "half shut syllables always arise at 
the resolution of a vowel by flexion .... or with very loosely attached and separate 
prae- and postfix syllables."' Gesenius, improved by Boediger and translated by 
Davies, barely alludes to the syllable in saying, — after having mentioned a few 
words in which it occurs,— that "the Sh'va sound is especially slight in con- 
sequence of the very short syllable preceding it,'' — and, in a foot note, " that this 
faintest sort of vocal Sh'va may well be indicated by a mere apostrophe.'' In Mit- 
chell's Gesenius we have a few more words, but nothing that amounts to a real 
consideration of the subject. Here we find two kinds of vocal Sh'va distinguished, 
" the Sh'va mobile, and the Sh'va medium placed under such consonants as stand at 
the end of a syllable with a short vowel, and thus effecting at least a slight close of 
the same, while at the same time they serve as appoggiatura to the following syl- 
lable." A line or so upon the pronunciation of. this Sh'va medium, and we have no 
more either of it or of the syllable preceding. Even in the few words given, we must 
note an unguarded expression: "«£ the end of a syllable with a short voweV is too 
loose a definition either for Gesenius, or for his representative. According to this, 
the Sh'va may be medium in any one of the words iSj^p, l^tDp, i!*p*)?' Nt£Hf)> 
— and, waving all criticism of mere looseness or inaccuracy of definition of the 



